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INTRODUCTORY 


During  Mr.  Green  s  latter  years  he  was  persuaded  by  his 
family  to  write  a  chronicle  of  his  long  and  interesting  life. 
At  his  death ,  when  he  was  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  he 
left  these  memoirs  to  his  children  and  grandchildren.  He 
had  not  quite  completed  them  when  his  last  illness  brought 
his  writing  to  an  end.  The  most  important  and  vital  years 
of  his  life ,  in  early  California  times,  are  fully  covered,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  historical  value  to  all  lovers 
of  that  inspiring  age — the  days  of  the  San  Francisco  pio¬ 
neers,  those  great  builders  of  the  West. 

Personal  matters ,  intended  for  Mr.  Green  s  family  only, 
have  been  omitted,  as  they  are  of  no  particular  importance 
to  those  outside  of  his  immediate  circle  of  relatives  and 
close  friends . 

Through  the  efforts  of  my  husband,  Mr.  Howard  E. 
Huntington ,  and  my  sister,  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Bixby,  and  with 
the  kind  co-operation  and  assistance  of  Dr.  George  Watson 
Cole,  Librarian  of  The  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  and 
several  of  his  staff,  this  little  volume  has  been  prepared 
to  be  placed  in  The  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  as  a 
memorial  to  my  father,  Mr.  Adam  Treadwell  Green. 

His  high  ideals  and  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  character, 
combined  with  a  splendid  faith  that  helped  him  through 
many  trials  in  his  eventful  life,  gave  him  that  wonderful 
philosophy  and  cheerful  outlook  that  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  and  loved  him  for  what  he  was — the  highest 
type  of  a  Christian  Gentleman. 

Leslie  Green  Huntington. 

Pasadena ,  California ,  August  ip,  1923. 


PREFACE 


The  following  autobiographical  record  of  the  early  life 
of  the  late  Adam  Treadwell  Green,  of  Pasadena,  father 
of  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Bixby,Mrs.  Howard  E.  Huntington,  and 
Mrs.  George  C.  Jones,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est,  not  only  to  the  many  friends  Mr.  Green  made  during 
his  seventy  years’  residence  in  this  state,  but  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  California  history. 

The  account  of  his  boyhood  days  carries  one  back  to 
the  early  days  of  New  York  City  when  the  Astor-Place 
Opera  House  was  “up-town”  and  life  and  business  were 
conducted  more  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  them 
as  carried  on  in  Colonial  times.  The  time  when  stages 
ran  through  the  streets  of  that  city,  when  candles  were 
used  for  lighting  and  domestic  cooking  was  done  in  pots 
and  kettles  suspended  from  cranes  in  fireplaces,  when 
fire  was  obtained  by  flint,  steel,  and  tinder  and  water 
was  drawn  from  wells  at  street  corners,  when  sewers 
were  unknown  and  footstoves  were  used  for  warmth  in 
churches — all  of  these  things,  then  customary,  are  remem¬ 
bered  by  few  now  living  and  will  soon  be  known  only  by 
such  personal  narratives  as  the  present. 

The  upright  charabler  of  the  writer  is  displayed  in 
every  line  of  his  narrative.  His  trip  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Nicaragua,  is  most  interest¬ 
ingly  written.  The  temptations  of  a  new  and  novel  com¬ 
munity,  into  which  he  was  thrown  at  a  susceptible  age, 
failed  to  swerve  him  from  his  previous  course  of  life. 
The  events  leading  up  to  the  cold-blooded  murder  of 
James  King  by  Casey  and  the  consequent  renewal  of  the 
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old  Vigilance  organization  of  1851  are  vividly  portrayed 
by  one  who  was  a  participant  in  the  events  which  he 
describes. 

Altogether  this  little  volume  cannot  but  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  those  personal  narratives  which  present  the 
history  and  scenes  of  early  California  life. 

George  Watson  Cole. 
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SEVENTY  YEARS  IN  CALIFORNIA 


I  WAS  born  in  New  York  City,  November  28,  1831, 
our  family  being  one  brother  and  three  sisters.  My 
father,  Robert  Hanson  Green,  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Stavanger,  Norway.  My  mother,  Maria  Mag¬ 
dalena  Van  Kampen,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

My  parents  came  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  my  mother  came  in  company  with 
her  mother.  My  father  and  mother  became  acquainted 
and  were  married  in  New  York.  They  both  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Market  Street  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
which  was  built  in  1819,  and  is  still  standing  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Market  and  Henry  streets,  but  this  spot  was  part 
of  “Rutgers  Farm”  when  the  church  was  built.  Both  my 
brother  and  I  were  christened  there,  &  in  time  attended 
the  Sunday-School. 

A  very  large  number  of  Hollanders  came  to  New 
York  to  reside,  and  the  Dutch  Consul  for  The  Nether¬ 
lands  at  New  York  and  his  family  were  friends  of  my 
mother  and  father.  The  Hollanders,  men  and  women 
alike,  were  fond  of  skating,  and  all  of  them  were  experts 
at  the  sport.  My  mother  used  to  tell  us  how  she  and  her 
mother  enjoyed  it,  both  in  Holland  and  in  New  York. 

The  site  of  “The  Tombs,’’  the  great  prison  in  New 
York,  was  formerly  a  sort  of  swamp  or  pond,  called  the 
“Colled,”  always  frozen  over  in  winter.  It  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  place  for  the  Dutch  inhabitants  to  meet  for  skating, 
as  it  was  well  down-town  and  near  to  all. 

My  first  school  instruction  was  given  to  me  by  a 
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Hollander  named  Van  Derbi.lt,  at  his  private  school  in 
our  neighborhood.  Afterward  I  attended  Public  School 
No.  13,  until  about  1845,  when  I  was  offered  a  situation 
as  errand-boy  in  the  retail  dry-goods  store  of  T.  £s?  N. 
Donnelly  &  Company,  at  Grand  and  Allen  streets,  not 
far  from  where  we  lived. 

My  First  Position ,  that  of  Errand-Boy ,  Paid 
One  Dollar  Per  Week 

My  duties  began  at  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  often  were  not  ended  until  the  store  closed  at  nine 
o’clock,  or  later,  at  night.  My  principal  duty  through 
the  day,  after  sweeping  out  the  store  and  running  on 
errands,  was  to  carry  parcels  of  dry  goods  to  the  homes 
of  the  buyers.  At  that  time  there  were  no  street  railways 
in  New  York  and  but  few  stage  lines,  so  that  the  most 
of  my  deliveries  had  to  be  made  on  foot,  and  many  of 
the  customers  lived  “up- town.”  Often  I  found  it  need¬ 
ful  to  sit  upon  the  door-steps  at  night,  to  rest  my 
weary  feet. 

My  first  week’s  salary  was  one  dollar;  but  I  felt  proud 
to  know  that  I,  a  boy,  had  earned  it  myself,  when  I  gave 
it  to  my  father.  This,  after  a  few  weeks,  was  increased 
to  two  dollars  a  week.  The  salary  of  a  salesman  was 
from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  week,  as  I  understood  it. 
While  I  was  employed  at  the  retail  store,  the  manager 
occasionally  took  me  up  to  the  cloth-room  and  seledted 
the  materials  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  the  firm  had 
its  tailor  make  up  for  me  at  its  own  cost.  This  was,  I 
felt,  the  firm’s  way  of  making  up  my  small  salary. 

In  1850,  two  of  the  salesmen,  William  Taaffe  and 
Thomas  McCahill,  left  the  employ  of  Mr.  Donnelly  and 
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went  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  started  a  general 
merchandise  store,  under  the  firm  name  of  Taaffe, 
McCahill  &  Company. 

As  I  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  business,  I  was 
gradually  advanced  to  minor  duties  behind  the  counter 
in  the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  when  the  salesmen  were 
engaged.  At  this  time,  a  ship  named  the  “Henry  Clay,” 
a  merchantman  sailing  between  New  York  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  England,  was  caught  in  a  storm  at  sea,  on  her 
way  to  New  York,  and  driven  ashore  in  such  a  way 
that  she  could  not  be  saved.  The  cargo  was  damaged, 
but  most  of  it  was  recovered  and  sent  to  the  consignees. 
A  large  part  of  the  cargo  was  dry  goods,  consigned  to  New 
York  merchants  and  others.  Soon,  it  seemed,  every  retail 
dry-goods  store  had  “damaged”  goods  from  the  “Henry 
Clay”  for  sale,  and  a  rush  of  buyers  for  abargains.” 

Now,  our  store,  as  well  as  others,  no  doubt,  had  no 
goods  on  the  “Flenry  Clay,”  but  did  have  a  large  home 
stock  of  Irish  linen  which  it  wanted  to  dispose  of,  and 
this  was  the  way  it  was  done.  The  manager  sent  to  his 
mother  for  a  washtub,  a  pail,  and  some  salt,  all  of 
which  came  to  the  store.  At  a  suitable  time,  the  linens 
were  taken  from  the  shelves,  piled  in  the  tub,  and 
enough  salted  water  poured  on  them  to  show  damage. 
They  were  then  taken  in  front  of  the  store,  put  upon 
boxes,  and  offered  for  sale  at  a  reduced  price,  and  sold, 
two  or  three  men  selling  “damaged  linens  from  the 
‘Henry  Clay,’”  with  many  buyers.  That  was  my  first 
afilual  view  of  a  “trick  of  the  trade” — full  value  was 
given  to  every  buyer.  Mr.  Donnelly  did  not  know  of 
this  plan  of  the  manager  until  the  goods  were  sold.  I 
afterward  learned  that  this  was  often  pratfficed  when- 
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ever  a  ship  was  near  destruction,  having  merchandise 
aboard,  and  the  rush  for  “bargains”  on  damaged  goods 
did  not  abate. 

While  I  was  employed  at  this  store,  the  Astor-Place 
Opera  House  riot  occurred.  One  night  one  of  the  boys 
and  I  heard  the  firing  of  musketry  from  that  direction, 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  ran  up-town  to  the  Opera 
House  Square  to  see  what  we  could  of  a  real  riot,  but 
not  expecting  to  find  bleeding  and  dying  men  being 
carried  away  and  the  streets  patrolled  by  armed  sol¬ 
diers.  The  cause  of  the  riot  was  the  bitter  feeling  of 
jealousy  between  the  friends  of  Edwin  Forrest,  the 
great  American  Shakespearean  actor,  and  Macready, 
the  English  Shakespearean  actor,  in  every  way  For¬ 
rest’s  equal,  and  equally  famous.  Macready  had  come 
to  New  York  to  play  for  a  season.  This  rivalry  between 
the  friends  of  each  aCtor  grew  to  intense  bitterness,  and 
it  was  feared  that  trouble  might  come  in  consequence. 
Macready  was  playing  at  the  Astor-Place  Opera  House 
to  a  crowded  audience,  when  a  mob  filling  the  streets 
outside  the  theater  started  the  disturbance,  which  quick¬ 
ly  became  a  riot,  and  practically  drove  Macready  from 
the  stage.  This  his  followers  resented,  and  the  mob  out¬ 
side  took  such  afition  that  the  police  could  not  disperse 
it,  and  were  obliged  to  call  out  the  militia.  A  number 
of  persons  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  rioters.  Macready  was  saved  from  assault, 
but  he  never  again  appeared  upon  the  American  stage. 

This  aCtion  of  the  men,  pretending  to  be  friends  of 
Forrest,  against  the  Englishman  Macready,  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  press  of  the  country  and  by  all  law- 
abiding  citizens  as  a  disgrace  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
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and  a  sad  reflection  upon  the  American  boast  of  “  fair 
play”  to  all  men,  particularly  to  the  “stranger  within 
our  gates.”  I  was  too  young  to  know  the  outcome  of  the 
riot  as  against  the  men  who  instigated  it,  or  to  realize 
the  danger  which  our  curiosity  had  led  us  into.  Both 
Macready  and  Forrest  denounced  the  action  of  the  mob, 
whether  friends  or  not. 

It  was  only  about  thirty  years  after  the  war  with 
England  when  the  “ Astor-Place  Riot”  occurred,  and 
this  antipathy  to  England  still  prevailed  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  the  United  States,  and  it  may  have  had 
an  influence  with  the  rioters.  I  recall  an  event  in  my 
school  days  which  shows  that  the  boys  of  that  time  had 
the  same  anti-British  feeling  as  their  elders.  The  history 
of  the  American  Revolution  tells  of  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  British,  who  held  it  until 
peace  was  declared,  and  of  its  evacuation  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  soldiers.  This  was  called  “Evacuation  Day,”  and 
it  was  for  a  number  of  years  observed  as  a  holiday,  but 
had  been  discontinued  as  such.  However,  the  recurrence 
of  the  date  was  generally  mentioned  in  the  newspapers. 
The  boys  of  Public  School  No.  13  upon  one  of  these 
occasions  composed  a  request  to  Mr.  Hazeltine,  our 
principal,  in  these  words:  “Evacuation  Day — when  the 
British  ran  away — please,  Mr.  Hazeltine,  give  us  a 
holiday.”  We  did  not  get  it — we  only  wanted  him  to 
see  that  we  remembered. 


The  Feeling  Engendered  by  the  War  of  1812  Still 

Strong  in  New  York 

It  is  true  that  an  anti-English  feeling,  which  had  its  in¬ 
ception  in  the  bold  and  arbitrary  acts  of  the  British 
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Government  toward  the  United  States,  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  our  country,  which  led  to  our 
second  war  with  England.  The  principal  cause  of  the 
United  States  declaring  war  upon  the  powerful  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  was  the  claim  of  England  that 
she  had  the  right  to  stop  and  search  ships  carrying 
our  flag,  anywhere  upon  the  high  seas,  for  the  arrest 
and  seizure  of  any  English  subject  in  the  crews,  on  the 
pretense  of  his  being  a  deserter  from  the  British  Navy. 
English  warships  conduced  this  search,  and  when  an 
American  ship  was  sighted  and  refused  to  stop  a  shot 
was  sent  across  her  bows,  followed  by  a  boat  carrying 
English  officers  to  search  the  American  papers  and  ex¬ 
amine  her  crew.  This  a6tion  by  England  caused  deep 
indignation  throughout  America,  and  led  to  the  war 
with  her  in  1812. 

Training-day,  when  all  able-bodied  men  were  obliged 
to  assemble  at  certain  points  in  the  city  and  take  mili¬ 
tary  training  under  United  States  Army  officers,  was 
instituted  by  the  Government  after  our  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Although  quite  young,  I  can  recall  that  my 
father  took  his  place  in  the  training  ranks  whenever 
summoned. 

In  those  early  days  in  New  York  City,  many  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  living  which  are  now  en¬ 
joyed  by  us  were  absent.  Cooking-stoves  had  not  been 
invented,  or  at  least  were  hardly  known.  Many  families 
sent  their  meats,  fowl,  and  dough  (ready  prepared)  for 
roasting  and  bread-baking,  to  the  bakeries.  The  fire¬ 
places  in  the  houses  had  iron  cranes  fastened  in  the  side, 
with  hooks  upon  which  the  kettles  were  hung  and 
swung  over  the  fire  for  cooking  soup,  stews,  or  vege- 
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tables.  The  fire  was  started  by  the  use  of  “  flint  and 
steel.”  A  piece  of  flint,  by  striking  it  on  a  small  bar  of 
steel,  caused  the  sparks  to  fall  into  a  small  box  of  tinder, 
which  ignited,  and  then  by  the  use  of  a  “Lucifer” 
match  fire  was  carried  to  the  fireplace.  These  matches 
were  made  from  pine  shavings  about  four  inches  long, 
and  rolled,  the  ends  having  been  dipped  in  melted  brim¬ 
stone.  They  were  called  “Lucifer”  matches,  probably 
because  of  the  brimstone. 

Candles  were  made  at  home  by  pouring  melted  tallow 
into  moulds,  in  each  of  which  a  cotton  wick  had  been 
placed,  and  when  cooled  and  hardened  were  taken  out 
of  the  mould.  Whale  oil  was  used  for  house  lamps,  as 
well  as  for  street  lamps. 

The  water  for  household  use  had  to  be  pumped  up  by 
everyone  from  wells  at  corners,  and  conveyed  home  in 
buckets  by  the  inhabitants,  men  and  women  alike. 
There  were  no  sewers  such  as  we  now  have  in  most 
parts  of  the  town.  All  of  the  household  refuse  was  taken 
out  to  the  curb  in  a  receptacle,  to  be  carried  away  by 
city  carriers. 

Churches  and  Carriages  Warmed  by  Foot-Stoves 

Foot-stoves  were  used  by  elderly  people  in  winter, 
while  in  churches  or  halls.  Furnace-heating  at  that  time 
was  not  generally  known.  My  brother  and  I  often  car¬ 
ried  the  foot-stove,  in  company  with  our  mother,  to  the 
Market  Street  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  These  stoves 
were  about  twelve  inches  square,  of  heavy  tin  or  sheet 
iron,  in  a  wooden  frame,  with  a  door.  In  this  was  placed 
a  receptacle  which  was  filled  at  home  with  live  coals. 

One  of  the  luxuries  of  that  time  were  fresh  oysters. 
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Hucksters,  with  wagons  full,  selling  oysters  for  one 
shilling  (12J/2  cents)  for  a  half-peck.  We  bought  and  put 
the  oysters  upon  the  coals,  where  they  soon  roasted, 
giving  us  a  delicious  evening  feast  before  bedtime. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  1848,  I  saw 
the  parade  of  the  New  York  Volunteer  Regiments  com¬ 
ing  home  from  Mexico.  They  were  browned  by  the  sun, 
and  many  of  them  seemed  to  be  greatly  in  need  of  new 
uniforms,  judging  from  appearances,  but  their  marching 
and  carriage  showed  them  to  be  seasoned  troops  who 
had  experienced  hard  fighting. 

The  Battle  of  Monterey  was  one  of  the  most  deadly 
fought  by  the  Americans  under  General  Scott.  At  the 
assault  upon  the  citadel  of  Monterey — “a  strong  forti¬ 
fication  commanded  by  General  Santa-Anna”— by  the 
Americans,  the  fire  from  the  citadel  was  so  hot  and 
destructive  that,  in  order  to  get  nearer  to  the  fortress 
with  less  risk  of  life,  they  cut  their  way  from  house  to 
house,  through  the  adobe  walls,  until  they  were  strong- 
enough  to  make  the  final  charge  in  its  capture.  But  it 
was  a  costly  victory  in  American  dead  and  wounded. 
One  of  the  officers  in  command  afterward  wrote  a  poem 
describing  the  battle: 

“We  were  not  many — we  who  faced 
the  Iron  Hail  that  day — 

But  many  a  Gallant  Spirit  would 
Give  half  of  life  if  he  but  could 
Have  been  with  us  at  Monterey.” 

This  feeling  is  known  among  soldiers  in  a  battle,  and 
is  called  by  writers  “the  rapture  of  the  fight. ” 

In  about  four  years  my  employers  promoted  me  to  the 
wholesale  dry-goods  store,  in  South  William  Street, 
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New  York.  They  also  had  a  branch  house  in  St.  Louis 
with  a  large  southern  trade,  and  one  of  my  duties  was 
mailing  the  letters  of  the  firm,  and  I  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Donnelly  to  get  the  latest  dates  from  St.  Louis.  These 
dates  were  generally  two  or  more  days  later  than  New 
York  time. 

Railroads  Unknown — All  Freight  Carried 
on  River  Boats 

There  were  no  railroads  or  telegraphs.  All  freight  and 
passengers  for  the  South  were  carried  by  steamboats 
upon  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  rivers.  Great 
rivalry  prevailed  between  the  captains  and  owners  of 
these  steamboats,  who  strove  to  outrun  each  other  in 
the  race  to  their  southern  ports.  Often  one  of  them 
caught  fire  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnaces,  fed 
up  to  make  steam,  even  by  throwing  in  from  the  cargo 
hams,  bacon,  or  anything  else  that  would  do  it,  and 
many  lives  were  lost  in  the  burning  boats.  In  John 
Hay's  poem  “Jim  Bludso  of  the  Prairie  Belle"  (one  of 
these  boats)  he  tells  of  the  engineer's  heroic  act  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  life  upon  the  burning  boat — a  vivid 
description  of  an  adtual  occurrence  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  which  he  says  in  part: 

“There  was  runnin’  and  cursin’,  but  Jim  yelled  out, 

Over  all  the  infernal  roar, 

‘I’ll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 
» 

Till  the  last  galoot’s  ashore.’ 

And  sure’s  you’re  born,  they  all  got  off 
Afore  the  smokestacks  fell — 

And  Bludso’s  ghost  went  up  alone 
In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle.” 
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T.  N.  Donnelly  &  Company's  trade  with  the  south¬ 
ern  planters  and  others,  in  the  busy  season,  often  obliged 
us  to  remain  and  work  at  night,  packing  and  sorting  the 
goods  for  shipment  on  the  following  day.  We  took  sup¬ 
per  at  Delmonico’s  Hotel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  At  these  times  we  all  had  to  walk  home,  as  the 
stages  had  then  put  up  for  the  night.  My  walk  was 
long,  but  I  was  met  by  my  good  mother,  with  her  hot 
coffee,  when  I  reached  her. 

Like  Other  Boys  of  the  Period ,  I  Caught 
the  Gold  Fever 

In  the  period  after  1849,  when  the  news  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  reached  New  York  and  Europe,  I,  like  many  a 
boy  of  my  age,  longed  to  seek  fortune  in  California,  but 
I  had  not  the  means  to  pay  for  the  passage.  I  remember 
how,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  Christmas, 
1851,  I  found  myself  alone,  sitting  upon  a  case  of  dry 
goods  in  the  third  story,  wondering  if  I  ever  could  get 
to  California.  I  confess  to  feeling  discouraged  at  the 
seemingly  hopeless  prospect. 

The  days  and  weeks  passed,  until  one  day  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1852,  Mr.  Thomas  McCahill,  who,  with  Mr. 
William  Taaffe,  was  a  former  salesman  in  the  retail 
dry-goods  store  of  T.  &  N.  Donnelly  &  Company,  and 
who,  with  Mr.  Taaffe,  had  established  a  store  in  San 
Francisco,  came  to  New  York  on  business,  and  called 
upon  Mr.  Donnelly  at  the  wholesale  store,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Donnelly  said  he  would 
like  to  take  Adam  to  California  in  his  employ,  if  he 
would  go.  I  believe  that  was  before  Mr.  McCahill  had 
spoken  to  me  about  going,  and  when  he  asked  me  I  at 
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once  agreed  to  go,  provided  my  parents  consented.  Mr. 
McCahill  offered  to  advance  the  cost  of  my  passage  to 
San  Francisco,  to  be  repaid  from  my  salary  there. 

When  I  reported  to  my  father  and  mother,  and  urged 
their  consent,  I  found  that  the  news  of  the  crimes 
charged  to  the  “Hounds,”  a  band  of  desperate  men, 
and  to  the  “Sydney  Ducks,”  former  convi&s  from  the 
English  penal  colonies,  had  reached  New  York,  and  had 
given  California  for  a  time  a  bad  reputation  to  the 
staid  moral  temperament  of  the  people  of  the  eastern 
states  in  particular,  and  that  it  had  reached  my  parents, 
who  told  me  of  neighbors  advising  them  not  to  encour¬ 
age  their  sons  to  go  from  home.  But  I  persisted,  and, 
while  they  were  pleased  at  my  business  prospers,  they 
feared  for  the  influence  upon  me  in  such  a  community. 
But  I  won,  and  got  their  consent. 

My  brother  Sackett  was  sadly  disappointed  that  he 
too,  although  a  year  and  a  half  younger  than  I,  could 
not  go  with  me.  We  had  often  spoken  of  the  “Wild 
West,”  as  it  was  called,  and  particularly  of  the  life 
of  a  “Santa  Fe  Trader”  among  the  wild  Indians,  the 
“buffaloes”  and  “bears”  of  the  plains.  And  I  recall 
now,  whenever  passing  a  gun  store,  we  always  stopped 
and,  looking  through  the  show  windows,  would,  in 
mind,  seledt  the  weapons  which  we  thought  would  best 
protedl  us  if  we  could  be  “Santa  Fe  Traders.”  But  in 
this  respedl  all  American  boys  are  alike,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  is  so. 

My  Passage  Money  Advanced  by  My  New  Employer 

Two  other  friends  of  Mr.  McCahill  were  going  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  the  next  steamer  to  leave  New  York,  via  the 
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Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  and  were  to  sail  March  5,  1852, 
and  I  was  under  their  guidance  in  the  arrangements  for 
passage,  etc.  As  I  recall  it,  the  cost  of  our  passage  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  was  some  $225,  which  in¬ 
cluded  first-cabin  accommodations  on  the  steamers  on 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Mr.  McCahill  advanced, 
in  addition,  about  one  hundred  dollars  more,  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  which  I  gave  to  my  parents.  This  advance 
was  subsequently  repaid  through  my  salary  in  his  em¬ 
ployment. 

Having  accepted  Mr.  McCahill’s  proposal  and  se¬ 
cured  my  dear  parents'  consent  to  go  to  California,  I 
went  to  Mr.  Donnelly  and  told  him  everything  regard¬ 
ing  it.  He  spoke  to  me  in  kindness,  saying  that,  after  so 
many  years  in  his  employment,  he  felt  a  regret  that  we 
must  now  part,  although  he  believed  that  the  change 
was  for  my  advantage  and  future  business  prospects  in 
California. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  came  the  parting  from  my 
dear  parents  and  my  brother  and  sisters.  Both  father 
and  mother  were  God-fearing  Christians,  who  always 
had  tried  to  teach  us,  by  their  word  and  example,  to  live 
uprightly  among  our  fellow  men,  and  I  am  free  to  say 
that  their  word  and  example  have  saved  me  from  more 
than  one  open  pitfall  in  the  early  days  of  my  life  in  San 
Francisco. 

On  March  5,  1852,  my  brother  Sackett  and  I  carried 
between  us  my  small  trunk  across-town  to  the  steamer 
“North  Star,"  bound  for  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  to 
sail  that  day.  The  ship  was  crowded  with  passengers. 
Our  destination  upon  the  Atlantic  was  San  Juan  del 
Norte,  where  we  arrived  and  were  supplied  with  horses 
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and  mules  to  ride  across  the  isthmus  to  San  Juan  del 
Sud  upon  the  Pacific.  As  I  remember  the  trip,  we  came 
to  a  town  upon  Lake  Nicaragua,  where  we  abandoned 
the  animals  and  were  transferred  to  steamboats,  to  cross 
the  lake  and  be  taken  down  the  river  to  San  Juan  del 
Sud.  Here  we  found  the  steamer  “Prometheus”  ready 
to  receive  us  and  sail  to  San  Francisco,  as  soon  as  all  of 
the  remaining  passengers  had  come  to  San  Juan  del 
Sud.  I  think  we  spent  about  five  days  in  all  upon  the 
journey  from  ocean  to  ocean,  for,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  passengers  as  compared  with  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  employed,  frequent  trips  were  required 
to  bring  all  of  us  to  the  steamer. 

Ocean-Going  Steamships  of  Those  Days 
Were  Side-Wheelers 

As  soon  as  all  were  checked  up  with  the  passenger  list 
by  the  purser,  the  “Prometheus”  started  upon  our 
voyage  to  San  Francisco,  which  usually  required  about 
two  weeks  or  over  for  that  class  of  ship.  They  were  all 
side-wheelers,  and  they  carried  in  a  pen  on  the  upper 
deck  one  or  two  extra  head  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  the 
trip  in  the  tropics.  This  arrangement  also  gave  the 
owners  more  room  below  decks  for  more  passengers. 

The  demand  for  passage  to  California  was  so  great 
that  many  of  the  vessels  that  were  employed  were  old 
and  unseaworthy,  but  had  been  bought  and  painted 
and  puttied  up  by  speculators  in  marine  business  for 
profit.  Even  our  ship  “Prometheus,”  after  a  few  more 
voyages,  was  changed  to  another  route  by  the  owners, 
and  not  long  after  she,  too,  was  another  “wreck  at  sea.” 
It  was  said  among  our  passengers  that  she  had  for  many 
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years  been  engaged  in  trade  upon  one  of  the  eastern 
“sounds,”  or  lakes,  until  found  to  be  unseaworthy  by 
the  maritime  authorities,  and  condemned  as  such.  But  I 
strongly  doubt  whether  that  knowledge,  if  it  had  come 
to  us  before  engaging  passage,  would  have  kept  us  back. 

Our  next  port  of  call  was  Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  where  we  discharged  cargo  and  mail.  Upon 
reaching  Acapulco,  we  found  that  the  steamer  “North 
America,”  of  the  same  line,  had  been  disabled  at  sea, 
and  her  passengers  were  on  the  beach  in  tents,  or  other¬ 
wise,  waiting  for  help.  The  “North  America”  had  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  her  schedule  time,  fifteen  days 
earlier.  I  did  not  learn  the  casualties,  if  any,  among  the 
passengers,  but  the  dreaded  Panama  fever  had  made  its 
appearance  among  them,  and  every  dodtor  and  nurse  in 
our  ship  at  once  went  to  the  help  of  the  dodtors  of  the 
“North  America,”  until  our  ship  had  to  resume  her 
voyage  to  San  Francisco.  The  “Prometheus”  had  not 
a  vacant  berth  in  any  part  of  the  ship.  All  the  men  pas¬ 
sengers  having  staterooms  gave  them  up  for  the  use  of 
the  women  and  children  and  the  sick.  We  slept  in  ham¬ 
mocks,  where  there  was  room  to  swing  them,  or  else 
upon  the  floor  of  the  saloon. 

In  all  of  my  five  voyages  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  by  steamer,  I  have  witnessed  two  burials  at 
sea.  The  dreaded  Panama  fever  at  that  time  prevailed 
at  all  the  ports  along  the  Mexican  coast.  The  successful 
means  of  checking  it,  as  now  used  by  our  skilled  physi¬ 
cians,  were  unknown. 

The  speed  of  the  ship  was  not  materially  slackened 
until  the  service  of  the  dead  was  begun.  The  body  was 
placed  upon  a  piece  of  heavy  white  canvas,  securely 
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sewed,  and  a  heavy  weight  put  in  at  the  feet.  The  gate 
for  passengers  on  the  main  deck  was  opened  and  a  wide 
heavy  plank,  smoothed  by  the  ship's  carpenter,  was  laid 
upon  the  deck,  one  end  projecting  outward  over  the 
ocean.  The  body  was  then  placed  upon  this  plank,  and 
with  four  sailors  protecting  it  during  the  service,  and 
all  of  the  passengers  assembled,  the  captain  opened  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  read  from  it  the  burial 
service  at  sea.  When  the  captain  came  to  the  words 
“Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  the  sailors  reverently 
raised  the  plank  (the  ship  having  stopped)  and  the  body 
slid  down  to  its  final  rest  in  the  great  ocean.  The  ship 
then  slowly  resumed  her  voyage.  It  was  a  most  solemn 
and  impressive  service  rendered  to  the  dead. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  12,  1852,  we  arrived  in  San 
Francisco,  having  completed  the  trip  from  New  York  in 
about  twenty-eight  days. 


MY  FELLOW  companions,  who  were  to  open 
a  store  in  the  mining  seCtion  in  the  interest 
of  the  firm,  took  me  to  the  store  of  Taaffe, 
McCahill  &  Company,  where  we  met  Mr.  Taaffe  and 
received  a  cordial  welcome.  At  the  closing  hour  Mr. 
Taaffe  brought  me  to  his  home  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  law  prohibiting  gambling 
in  public,  and  every  sort  of  inducement  was  made  by 
the  professional  gamblers  to  bring  people  into  the  saloons 
and  halls  to  play,  the  chief  victims  being  the  miners, 
who  came  to  the  city  with  their  gold  from  the  mountains. 
On  our  way  to  his  house,  Mr.  Taaffe  brought  me  into 
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one  of  these  gambling-halls.  To  me  it  was  a  wonderful 
sight.  Around  the  floor  were  tables,  upon  which  were 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  small  bags  or  packets  containing 
gold-dust,  which  some  of  the  miners  around  the  tables 
had  staked  against  the  dealer's  bets. 

At  each  table  sat  a  young  woman,  attractively  dressed, 
called  the  “croupier,”  an  employee  of  the  gambling- 
house,  who,  with  a  long  rod,  raked  in  the  money  won 
by  the  card  dealer  from  any  player  who  had  lost  his 
bet,  and  in  like  manner  gave  to  the  players  the  sums  of 
money  which  they  had  won  from  the  dealer  of  the  cards. 
Waiters  in  white  jackets  and  aprons,  carrying  trays  of 
liquors,  cigars,  etc.,  were  busy  between  the  players  and 
the  bar.  In  the  larger  gambling-halls  a  band  of  music 
entertained  the  audience.  The  halls  were  filled  every 
night  with  players  at  the  tables  and  with  spectators. 
On  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  in  California  this  was  the 
dazzling  scene  that  greeted  me,  a  boy  of  twenty  years, 
just  from  a  home  in  New  York  City,  where  even  playing 
cards  were  unknown  to  us. 

Upon  leaving  for  home,  Mr.  Taaflfe  asked  me  what  I 
thought  Mr.  Donnelly  would  say  if  he  had  seen  me  in 
a  gambling-hall,  and  said  that,  having  once  been  there 
for  curiosity,  should  be  sufficient  for  me.  I  soon  found 
that  these  halls  were  a  great  attraction  for  the  young 
men  as  well  as  older  ones. 

Before  I  left  New  York,  Mr.  Zimmerman,  the  Dutch 
Consul's  son,  had  returned  home  from  California,  where 
he  had  gone  in  the  early  rush,  and  my  parents  advised 
me  to  see  him  for  advice  in  my  new  home.  He  told  me 
much  of  what  he  saw  in  San  Francisco,  and  finally  said: 
“Adam,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  never 
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touch  a  card,  nor  gamble.”  I  gave  him  my  promise.  Of 
course,  I  have  since  played  social  card  games,  but 
never  in  any  case  when  stakes  of  any  sort  were  in  the 
game.  My  parents  were  pleased  to  know  that  I  had 
made  that  promise  to  William  Zimmerman,  for  they  be¬ 
lieved  I  would  keep  it  even  amidst  the  most  dazzling 
temptations  to  gamble. 

The  next  morning  I  went  with  my  employer  to  his 
store,  and  was  introduced  to  the  other  clerks  and  sales¬ 
men,  and  my  work  began.  San  Francisco  had  twice  been 
burned  down,  and  there  was  at  all  times  a  fear  of 
another  conflagration.  Many  of  the  employees  of  the 
wholesale  stores  slept  in  the  stores,  taking  their  meals  at 
restaurants.  We  made  our  beds  upon  the  counters  or  on 
cots.  Our  evenings  were  passed  “up-town.”  The  Mer¬ 
cantile  Library,  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  the  Olympic 
Club,  and  the  Gymnasium  were  always  open,  but  never¬ 
theless  the  gambling-halls,  theaters,  music-halls,  and 
other  public  places  of  the  kind  were  the  ones  most  pat¬ 
ronized.  Family  visitors  were  always  welcomed  by  their 
friends  and  their  companions. 

On  Sundays  all  of  the  churches  in  San  Francisco  had 
good  congregations  of  worshipers,  the  majority  at  that 
time  being  men. 

Many  of  the  retail  stores  placed  in  the  windows  signs 
in  Spanish,  German,  or  French  (for  foreigners),  telling 
them  that  one  or  all  of  these  languages  were  spoken 
there,  interpreters  being  employed  in  the  stores. 


My  Employers  Give  Me  an  Interest  in  the  Firm 

On  January  i,  1857,  five  years  later,  Taaffe,  McCahill 
Company  gave  me  a  one-eighth  interest  in  the  firm,  as 
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a  junior  partner.  Mr.  Taaffe  wrote  the  notice  for  the 
usual  publication  as  follows:  “From  and  after  January 
1st,  1857,  Mr.  Adam  T.  Green  becomes  a  partner  in  our 
firm.  Taaffe,  McCahill  £5?  Company.” 

Three  years  prior  to  my  promotion,  in  1854,  I  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  which,  under  municipal  regulation,  had 
been  duly  organized  by  the  city  authorities. 

San  Francisco  had  twice  burned  down,  the  last  con¬ 
flagration  having  been  in  1851.  In  those  days  nearly 
every  dwelling-house  and  store  was  built  of  wood.  The 
dwellings  were  mostly  without  lath  and  plaster.  Instead 
of  this,  a  heavy  brown  cotton-muslin  cloth  was  nailed 
upon  all  the  side-posts  (timbers)  and  floor-timbers  over¬ 
head,  and  then  all  was  covered  by  wall-paper  pasted 
upon  that;  so  a  fire,  once  getting  headway,  swept  all 
before  it,  particularly  when  the  trade-winds  from  the 
ocean,  over  the  sand-dunes,  prevailed.  After  that  fire, 
merchants  imported  brick  and  building  materials  from 
Chile  for  the  down-town  stores,  but  the  dwellings  were 
rebuilt  as  before,  though  some  of  them  were  finished  in 
lath  and  plaster.  Such  homes  were  advertised  for  sale  or 
rent  as  “hard-finished  dwellings.” 

I  became  a  member  of  the  California  Fire  Engine 
Company  No.  4,  and  was  attached  to  the  hose  sedion, 
as  “pipeman.”  Our  duty  was  to  care  for  the  hose  which 
was  laid  from  the  engine  diredly  to  the  fire,  and  with 
two  or  three  men  holding  the  pipe  to  play  the  water 
upon  it,  as  it  was  forced  from  the  engine  by  the  men 
who  manned  the  brakes.  When  the  work  became  too 
hot,  we  relieved  each  other  in  holding  the  pipe  on  the 
fire. 
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When  the  fire  was  a  long  distance  from  the  bay,  and 
could  not  be  reached  by  the  hose  of  the  engine  that  was 
taking  “sudtion”  from  the  bay,  it  was  the  custom  to 
force  the  water  into  the  tank  or  box  of  another  engine, 
which  ran  its  hose  toward  the  fire,  and  if  that  could  not 
reach  the  blaze,  then  another  engine  was  put  on  the 
line,  until  the  fire  was  reached.  There  was  a  pride  (in 
such  an  event)  that  caused  the  men  of  every  company 
upon  the  line  to  do  their  utmost  at  the  brakes  of  the 
engine,  to  prevent  it  from  being  overflowed  with  the 
water  of  the  company  which  was  pouring  into  it.  This 
was  called  being  “washed.”  Sometimes  it  caused  bad 
feeling  with  the  men,  and  danger  of  trouble.  Once,  when 
this  method  was  used,  the  pipemen  of  our  company 
were  ordered  to  supply  the  engine  next  in  line  with  our 
water,  which  was  done  by  holding  the  end  of  our  hose, 
called  the  “butt,”  into  the  box  of  the  engine.  Two  men 
with  me  held  our  hose  to  the  engine.  The  foreman  was 
on  the  box  of  his  engine,  cheering  and  urging  his  men  to 
keep  the  water  down,  when  suddenly  he  shouted  to  me, 
“Take  out  your  butt!”  We  refused,  telling  him  we  were 
under  orders  of  the  chief  engineer.  Then,  in  anger,  he 
jumped  to  the  ground,  and,  fearing  trouble,  we  sent  to 
our  foreman  for  help,  who,  with  a  number  of  men,  came 
at  once  and  convinced  him  that  we  did  right  in  refusing. 
His  engine  was  not  “washed”  by  ours,  but  it  looked  as 
if  he  feared  it  might  be,  hence  his  command  to  us.  All 
the  time  the  two  foremen  were  discussing  the  order  one 
of  them  had  made  to  us,  not  a  moment  was  lost  by  either 
company  in  its  work  of  forcing  water  to  the  fire.  The 
spirit  of  rivalry  prevailed  between  all  the  companies, 
but  the  sense  of  our  duty  to  save  life  and  property  of 
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our  fellow  men  was  above  everything  else  in  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Fire  Department. 

I  Narrowly  Escape  Injury  by  Falling  from 
Fire  Apparatus 

That  was  the  only  time  in  my  experience  as  a  “fire¬ 
fighter”  when  such  a  situation  faced  me.  I  have  been 
in  others,  one  in  particular,  which  but  for  the  providence 
of  our  Lord  (whose  mercy  endureth  forever)  might  have 
been  serious.  When  our  engine  company  was  answering 
an  alarm  of  fire  in  the  night,  and  with  a  large  number  of 
men  upon  the  rope,  my  foot  was  caught  in  a  broken 
plank  (part  of  the  street  pavement)  and  I  was  thrown 
from  my  hold  of  the  rope  to  the  ground,  possibly  in  the 
track  of  the  engine,  but  I  rolled  over  toward  the  side¬ 
walk  as  soon  as  I  fell,  and  the  engine  passed  on  toward 
the  fire.  A  splinter  made  a  scar  upon  my  knee;  that  was  all. 

In  the  early  ’50s  the  building  of  the  famous  “clipper 
ships”  had  displaced  the  old-style  vessels  in  the  carrying 
trade  between  New  York  and  other  eastern  seaports  and 
San  Francisco.  The  clipper  ship  was  long,  deep,  and 
narrow,  built  mainly  for  speed,  and  carrying  a  great 
spread  of  sail,  to  drive  her  through  the  water.  Such 
names  as  “Flying  Cloud,”  “Ocean  Queen,”  and  other 
reminders  of  the  sea  were  usually  given  to  them.  The 
sailing-time  between  eastern  ports  and  San  Francisco 
was  about  three  to  four  months,  via  Cape  Horn.  As 
more  steam  freighters  and  passenger  ships  were  put  into 
the  ocean  trade,  the  clipper  was  gradually  displaced, 
much,  it  was  said,  to  the  comfort  and  sometimes  the 
lives  of  the  men  of  their  crews,  who,  of  course,  had  to 
obey  all  the  orders  of  the  captain  of  the  ship. 
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Owing  to  the  long  time  necessary  for  shipment  of  goods 
to  San  Francisco,  it  was  usual  for  the  principal  importers 
to  have  large  shipments  on  the  way,  often  aggregating 
$250,000  in  value,  “afloat  at  sea”  at  one  time. 

The  Pacific  Mail  steamers  left  San  Francisco  for  New 
York  twice  each  month,  about  the  first  and  the  fifteenth. 
The  day  before  they  sailed  was  called  “Steamer  Day,” 
which  was  used  for  the  collection  of  maturing  accounts 
due  the  merchants,  who,  on  their  part,  had  to  ship  gold 
to  their  agents  in  New  York,  who  turned  it  into  coin  at 
the  Mint,  to  liquidate  their  notes  due  eastern  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants. 

Nearly  all  the  banks  in  San  Francisco  carried  large 
sums  in  gold  bars,  which  had  been  melted  at  the  United 
States  Mint  from  loose  gold  which  miners  had  sent  in 
for  melting  and  assaying,  the  exact  value  of  which  was 
stamped  upon  each  bar.  All  of  these  were  accepted 
everywhere  in  trade  at  face  value. 

Like  other  firms,  we  engaged  a  gold  broker  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  our  account,  on  the  best  terms  possible,  enough 
bars  to  meet  our  requirements.  At  night  we  packed  the 
bars  (none  of  them  large)  in  small,  stout  pine  boxes, 
which  were  strongly  strapped  and  sealed  in  wax  with 
our  firm’s  identifying  initials.  Then  about  midnight  our 
own  drayman,  who  had  been  waiting,  put  the  boxes, 
amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars  in  value,  on  the  dray 
for  the  steamer.  I  always  accompanied  him,  at  first  un¬ 
armed,  but  Mr.  McCahill  said  it  was  a  risk  and  insisted 
that  I  should  carry  my  revolver.  Afterward  I  always 
strapped  it  on,  in  its  holster  and  ready,  although  I  never 
had  occasion  to  use  it.  In  this  connection  I  have  reason 
to  thank  God  that,  while  it  was  often  thus  carried  by 
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me  in  the  exciting  days  of  old  San  Francisco’s  civic 
troubles,  not  one  drop  of  human  blood  has  ever  been 
shed  by  it. 

United  States  Government  Checkmates 
Pirates'  Plans 

These  gold  shipments  by  merchants  each  Steamer  Day 
aggregated  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  during  the 
Civil  War  an  organized  attempt  was  made  to  waylay 
these  ships  at  sea  and  seize  the  gold.  The  plans  were 
well  laid,  but  the  Federal  Government  learned  of  it, 
and  captured  the  leaders,  who  were  tried,  found  guilty 
of  piracy,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  Federal 
prison.  After  a  few  months’  confinement,  however,  they 
were  pardoned  by  the  Government.  The  conspirators 
claimed  they  were  afiting  for  the  Confederacy,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  an  a  61  of  war. 

By  1856  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco  had  be¬ 
come  so  corrupt  that  the  courts  of  law  and  the  police 
department  were  powerless  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
crime  or  to  punish  the  criminals.  Life  there  was  cheap. 

The  discovery  of  gold  had  induced  large  numbers  of 
men  with  criminal  instinfils  to  come  to  California.  At 
that  time,  also,  England  maintained  a  penal  colony  in 
Australia,  to  which  she  sent  her  condemned  criminals 
for  punishment,  and  these  men  and  women,  whose  terms 
had  expired  or  who  had  escaped,  at  once  drifted  to  San 
Francisco,  where  they  were  called  “Sydney  Ducks.” 
The  same  class  of  men,  from  all  over  the  country,  in¬ 
creased  the  number. 

City  elections  were  regularly  held,  but,  through  illegal 
methods,  particularly  the  “stuffing  of  the  ballot-box,” 
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the  ward  politicians  and  gamblers,  together  with  the 
“shoulder-strikers,”  succeeded  in  putting  men  into  the 
courts  and  police  department  who  they  knew  would 
befriend  them  in  time  of  trouble,  thus  defeating  the 
good  men  wanted  by  the  law-abiding  citizens. 

At  the  polling-places  there  was  a  wooden  box,  about 
twelve  or  more  inches  square,  with  lock  and  key,  the 
cover  being  slit  for  the  ballots,  and  this  was  the  way 
the  ballot-box  was  “stuffed”: 

First,  the  conspirators,  in  the  guise  of  “officers  of  the 
eledlion,”  secured  control  of  these  boxes  by  various 
means  of  their  own.  Then,  when  the  ballots  containing 
the  names  of  good  citizens  for  judges  and  police  were 
printed  by  the  regular  election  officer,  and  they  dis¬ 
covered  an  absence  of  the  names  of  those  whom  they 
wanted  for  their  own  purposes,  new  ballots  were  printed 
which  included  those  names. 

Meantime,  the  boxes,  especially  those  used  in  the 
outlying  districts  of  the  city,  had  been  tampered  with, 
by  having  false  bottoms  put  in,  under  which  they  stuffed 
the  ballots  needed  to  secure  the  ele6lion  of  their  men. 
It  was  often  noticed  that  the  eledlion  returns  from 
these  outlying  districts  were  always  late  in  reporting — 
sometimes  several  days  behind  time. 

It  was  said  the  reason  for  it  was  this:  When  they 
found  by  the  returns  from  the  rest  of  the  city  that 
their  men  had  not  sufficient  votes  to  eledt  them,  the 
false  bottoms  of  the  boxes  were  pulled  out,  by  their 
panels,  and  enough  votes  dumped  into  the  box  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  it,  the  names  of  absentees  and  others 
being  used  to  correspond  with  the  votes,  in  order  to 
cover  up  the  trick  of  registering  them.  Due  to  their 
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opposition,  every  effort  of  the  courts  to  punish  these 
men  seemed  useless. 

Editor  of  the  “ Bulletin  ”  Shot  for  Opposing 

Election  Frauds 

The  Bulletin ,  under  its  editor  and  owner,  Mr.  King,  was 
fearless  in  its  demand  for  their  arrest,  but  to  no  avail. 
He  especially  named  one  of  the  leaders,  named  Casey, 
and  others,  until  Mr.  King  was  warned  that  he  himself 
might  be  killed  by  one  of  them.  But  he  did  not  stop, 
even  publishing  the  past  records  of  a  number  of  them. 
Then,  it  was  stated,  they  planned  among  themselves 
that  Mr.  King  should  be  shot,  and  Casey  was  selected 
to  do  it.  So,  one  evening,  as  Mr.  King  was  leaving  his 
office  in  the  Montgomery  Block,  on  Montgomery  Street 
(a  granite  building,  still  standing),  Casey,  armed  with 
a  large  navy  revolver  that  had  been  passed  to  him  by 
his  friends  in  the  street,  accosted  King,  who  was  urn 
armed,  and  in  the  quarrel  fired,  giving  King  a  mortal 
wound  from  which  he  died  a  few  days  later  in  a  room 
in  the  same  building,  where  he  had  been  carried  when 
he  fell.  Casey’s  friends  then  rushed  to  him,  and  brought 
him  to  the  City  Hall  Police  Station,  not  for  punishment, 
but  for  safety,  believing  that  the  officials  there  would 
protedt  and  eventually  clear  him  in  a  possible  trial  for 
murder,  as  had  often  been  done  by  them. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  shooting  of  James  King 
was  intense.  Men  on  horseback  rode  through  down-town 
streets,  giving  to  the  merchants  news  of  the  adt.  In¬ 
stantly  every  store  and  warehouse  was  closed.  Men  not 
having  arms  soon  bought  all  the  revolvers  and  many 
rifles  from  the  gun  stores.  The  bell  upon  the  California 
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Engine  Company  house,  opposite  the  Oriental  Hotel, 
rang  out  a  signal  which  called  together  the  surviving 
members  of  a  “  sub-committee,”  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  1851  for  any 
such  emergency. 

Best  Citizens  Join  a  New  “ Committee  of  Vigilance ” 

That  night  they  met  with  the  other  citizens,  business 
men,  and  the  new  “Committee  of  Vigilance  ”  of  1856  was 
planned  out.  The  next  morning  a  call  was  published  in 
the  Alta  California  for  all  citizens  favorable  to  the 
movement  to  go  to  headquarters  and  sign  the  roll  of 
enlistment.  The  response  was  quick,  and  in  five  days 
more  than  two  thousand  men  had  joined  for  immediate 
action.  An  executive  committee,  having  charge  of  all 
things  relating  to  the  organization,  was  formed.  All 
movements  and  orders  came  from  them  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  troops.  Each  man,  when  he  enlisted, 
subscribed  to  a  solemn  oath  to  bring  back  orderly  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  defend  and  proted  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  each  other  (to  the  limit)  in  case  of  attack 
from  any  quarter. 

It  was  known  that  the  opposition  had  already  begun 
the  organization  of  a  force,  called  the  “Law  and  Order 
Party,”  composed  largely  of  that  class  of  men  who  had 
reason  to  fear  the  Vigilance  Committee. 

An  instance  showing  the  cheapness  of  human  life  in 
San  Francisco  came  under  my  observation,  when  a 
fellow  merchant,  Mr.  S.  H.  Bohm,  reported  how  he 
narrowly  escaped  death  when  walking  down  Bush  Street 
one  evening,  and  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
fired  at  him,  the  ball  passing  through  the  tall  silk  hat 
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he  wore,  just  above  the  crown  of  his  head.  Mr.  Bohm 
was  frightened  and  ran  down  to  the  corner  of  the  street. 
The  man  also  ran,  and  intercepted  him  under  the  street 
lamp,  and  when  he  had  looked  at  Bohm  he  begged  his 
pardon,  saying,  “  You  are  not  the  man  I  wanted.”  I  saw 
the  hat,  and  put  my  finger  through  the  bullet  hole, 
when  he  related  the  occurrence  to  me. 


THE  first  adt  of  the  executive  committee  was  an 
order  to  place  a  guard  of  Vigilantes  around  the 
jail  all  day  and  night,  to  prevent  any  attempt 
of  the  police  to  remove  Casey  or  Cora  (who  had  killed 
United  States  Marshal  Richardson)  from  the  jail.  Every 
company  of  the  National  Guard  in  San  Francisco  took 
sides  with  the  committee,  and  with  their  officers  and 
men,  assisted  by  retired  regular  army  officers,  drilled 
the  Vigilantes  in  the  army  tactics  then  in  use  by  the 
United  States  Army,  either  by  day  or  at  night,  for  those 
who  could  not  leave  their  daily  occupations.  Compa¬ 
nies,  each  of  one  hundred  men,  were  formed,  the  officers 
being  selected  by  the  men.  The  arms  then  used  by  all 
nations,  the  flintlock  muskets,  were  issued  to  them,  as 
far  as  they  could  then  be  obtained  for  immediate  use, 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  until  the 
executive  committee  could  make  preparations  for  their 
trial,  and  for  their  defense,  upon  the  charge  of  murder. 
Some  of  the  ablest  criminal  lawyers  in  San  Francisco 
(true  to  the  ethics  of  their  profession)  volunteered  to 
defend  Casey  and  Cora. 

When  men  were  wanted  for  a  “  special  duty  ”  (some¬ 
times  dangerous),  a  call  for  volunteers  was  always  made, 
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and  promptly  answered.  I  was  one  of  the  guard  sur¬ 
rounding  the  jail  on  the  night  of  the  day  before  the 
prisoners  were  surrendered  to  the  executive  committee. 
We  were  given  a  password,  and  told  to  challenge  any 
man  approaching  who  could  not  give  the  right  answer. 

Vigilance  Committee  Headquarters  at 
“ Fort  Gunny -Bags” 

Several  days  had  passed  since  the  shooting  of  Mr.  King 
and  some  two  thousand  citizens  had  been  enrolled.  This 
number  was  considered  enough  for  immediate  addon, 
although  the  enlistments  continued.  The  headquarters 
of  the  committee  was  in  a  two-story  warehouse  on 
Sacramento  Street,  below  Front  Street.  It  was  called 
“Fort  Gunny-Bags,”  because  the  entire  front,  and  for 
a  short  distance  each  side,  was  protected  with  a  bar¬ 
ricade  of  gunny-sacks  filled  with  sand,  with  embrasures 
for  guns.  Cannon  were  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
pointing  up  and  down,  also  upon  the  roof  of  the  corner 
building.  All  this  was  warlike,  but  we  were  under  mili¬ 
tary  officers  who  made  plans.  My  watch  at  the  jail 
ended  soon  after  midnight,  when  the  relief  came  to  take 
our  places. 

Orders  had  been  given  that  every  man  should  join  his 
company  by  eight  o’clock  on  the  following  morning  at 
headquarters.  That  was  on  a  Sunday.  Soon  the  building 
was  filled,  and  the  men,  in  company  formation,  were 
drilled  in  loading  and  firing  the  muskets  with  real  am¬ 
munition  in  the  shape  of  paper  cartridges,  each  loaded 
with  powder  and  three  large  buckshot.  Three  extra  car¬ 
tridges  were  given  each  man.  When  finished,  the  com¬ 
panies  marched  out  and  formed  in  the  street,  while 
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others  went  through  the  loading  for  real  action  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Several  of  the  men  in  the  companies  on  the  first 
floor,  by  accident,  discharged  their  muskets,  and  the 
shot  or  balls  went  through  the  floor  of  the  second  story, 
filled  with  men.  Our  company  was  stationed  there,  and 
it  was  said  one  man  had  been  hit  in  the  ankle  by  a  shot 
from  below.  As  our  company  was  leaving  the  floor,  one 
of  the  balls,  or  buckshot,  came  through,  and  passed  very 
close  to  my  right  elbow.  My  left  arm,  at  that  moment, 
was  supporting  the  musket  on  my  shoulder.  I  have 
thought  that  all  of  us  felt  better  when  outside  of  head¬ 
quarters  on  that  morning. 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  movement,  the  companies 
were  marched  through  different  streets  leading  to  the 
jail,  where  they  found  the  positions  that  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  them.  Our  company,  under  Captain  McRuer, 
a  wholesale  merchant,  was  placed  directly  in  front  of 
the  jail,  which  was  already  covered  by  one  of  the  brass 
guns  (six-pounders)  of  the  artillery  company  of  the 
National  Guard  that  had  joined  the  committee.  We 
were  to  support  the  artillery  men,  and  were  told  that 
our  position  at  the  jail  was  known  as  the  “Post  of 
Honor.”  That  means,  of  course,  a  position  of  extra 
hazard  to  the  men  holding  it. 

One  company  of  the  National  Guard  from  Sacramento 
was  in  the  jail,  also  many  sympathizers,  who  had  been 
brought  there  and  armed  for  resistance  by  the  sheriff, 
who  feared  an  attack,  unless  the  two  prisoners  were  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  committee. 

Thousands  of  spectators  were  upon  the  hills  and 
housetops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail.  Guns  were  placed 
at  strategic  corners  of  streets  near  the  jail,  commanding 
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all  approaches  to  it,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  and  the 
people  in  the  houses  fronting  the  jail  were  told  of  their 
danger  to  life,  and  advised  to  temporarily  vacate,  or 
seek  shelter  in  the  rear,  and  everyone  was  ordered  off 
the  roofs. 

At  twelve  o’clock  an  order  from  the  marshal  brought 
every  company  to  “attention”  and  “order  arms.”  Then 
we  knew  the  critical  moment  was  near.  The  artillery 
loaded  their  guns  with  the  regulation  cartridge,  and  the 
captain,  taking  up  the  cannon-ball,  held  it  high  above 
his  head,  so  that  all  could  see  it  from  the  jail.  Then  he 
wrapped  a  white  handkerchief  around  it,  placed  it  in  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  “rammed  it  home.”  Others  of 
the  company  primed  the  charge,  by  pouring  loose  pow¬ 
der  upon  the  touch-hole,  to  ignite  it  when  about  to  fire. 
This  was  done  by  fire  from  a  torch  held  by  another  man 
at  the  rear  of  the  gun,  when  it  was  then  pointed  diredlly 
at  the  lock  upon  the  big  jail  door.  The  gunners  then 
took  their  stations  around  the  gun,  awaiting  further 
orders. 

Presently,  several  carriages  drove  up  and  were  es¬ 
corted  to  the  door  of  the  prison.  These  conveyed  the 
executive  committee,  which  had  come  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  Casey  and  Cora  from  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Committee  of  Vigi¬ 
lance,  “pledging  themselves  to  give  the  prisoners  a  fair 
trial,  and  every  opportunity,  through  able  lawyers,  to 
prove  their  innocence  of  the  charge,  and  for  their  de¬ 
fense  for  their  a<5ts.”  The  committee  was  headed  by 
William  T.  Coleman,  the  merchant,  who  fully  explained 
to  the  sheriff  the  reason  for  this  great  movement  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  futility  of  refusing  the  demand.  The 
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sheriff  finally  agreed  to  surrender  the  prisoners,  but  the 
under-sheriff  angrily  refused  to  consent  to  the  delivery. 
In  this  situation  the  committee  then  informed  the 
sheriff  that  arguments  seemed  useless,  and  that  they 
would  give  him  one  hour  in  which  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  comply.  They  then  were  taken  back  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  committee. 

Orders  came  to  “hold  our  positions”  at  the  jail.  It 
was  a  most  anxious  hour  to  every  one  of  us  who  could 
realize  that  it  meant  (if  force  had  to  be  used)  most 
serious  consequences  to  so  many  among  the  speffators. 

Fhe  Prisoners  Finally  Surrendered  to  the 
Vigilance  Committee 

When  the  time  limit  had  expired,  the  carriages  of  the 
executive  committee  returned  to  the  jail  for  the  sheriff’s 
decision.  His  deputy  was  still  bitterly  opposed  to  sur¬ 
render,  “unless  the  committee’s  demand  included  the 
whole  prison,  thus  freeing  the  sheriff  from  his  charge  of 
it.”  This  was  refused.  Finally  he  gave  his  consent,  and 
the  two  prisoners  were  placed  in  carriages,  with  guards, 
and,  inside  of  a  hollow  square  of  Vigilantes,  were  driven 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  committee.  This  hollow  square 
was  formed  by  a  double  line  of  troops  on  each  side  and 
in  front  and  rear,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  rescue 
them.  It  is  used  in  affual  war  to  resist  a  cavalry  charge 
from  either  side,  but  in  this  case  there  are  three  ranks 
instead  of  two,  the  outside  rank  dropping  upon  the 
right  knee,  and  holding  the  stock  of  the  gun  firmly 
against  the  knee,  while  the  rear  ranks,  standing,  fire 
over  their  heads  while  in  that  position.  We  were  taught 
this  whole  movement  (without  using  ammunition)  in 
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our  nightly  street  drill  by  military  officers.  The  troops 
were  ordered  to  fall  in  behind  the  hollow  square,  and 
were  marched  by  the  shortest  route  to  headquarters  and 
dismissed  for  that  day. 

But  this  story  is  growing  too  long  for  this  narration. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  fairer  trial,  nor  stronger 
defense  by  able  criminal  lawyers,  was  ever  had  in  the 
courts  of  San  Francisco.  The  proceedings  were  held  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  regular  criminal 
courts,  and  were  open  to  all  citizens.  Many  witnesses 
were  brought  in  their  defense,  but  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
was  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  to  them. 

This  great  aCtion  of  the  citizens  in  defense  of  life  and 
property,  without  the  help  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
which  had  been  taken  from  them,  had  the  desired  effect. 
A  stampede  of  many  of  the  immoral  characters  from  the 
city  followed  the  committee’s  proclamation,  warning  all 
others  of  that  class  to  leave  the  city  at  once,  under 
severe  penalties  if  they  came  back.  Soon  elections  were 
held,  and  once  more  good  government  prevailed.  Many 
thousands  were  added  to  the  population  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  the  following  years,  for  it  was  known  that  life 
and  property,  under  the  law,  were  guaranteed  to  every 
citizen.  Eventually  the  committee  repealed  the  notice 
of  expulsion. 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that,  but  for  the  tender  mercy 
of  our  good  Lord — “The  God  of  Battles” — in  holding 
back  the  passions  of  men  on  that  fateful  Sunday, 
nothing  would  have  prevented  bloodshed  among  thou¬ 
sands  of  spectators  if  a  single  shot  had  been  fired  from 
either  side  with  fatal  result,  and  I  believe  all  of  us 
thanked  God  in  our  hearts  for  it. 
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It  required  some  time,  with  more  or  less  help  from  the 
committee,  to  bring  back  the  municipality  to  its  old 
order  of  things.  Finally  it  was  decided  safe  to  disband 
the  troops,  after  the  capture  of  the  “Law  and  Order” 
arsenal  with  its  large  store  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
together  with  five  or  six  hundred  members  found  there 
preparing  for  a6tion  against  the  Vigilantes,  to  whom 
they  surrendered,  resulting  in  the  disbanding  or  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  “Law  and  Order”  party.  The  parade  of 
the  Vigilantes  took  place,  and  was  reported  by  the 
journals  of  that  day  to  embrace  between  five  and  six 
thousand  armed  men. 

In  this  connexion,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  not 
only  to  the  State  of  California,  but  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself,  the  leaders  in  the  “Law  and  Order” 
party  had  appealed.  They  asked  Governor  Johnson  to 
order  all  the  state  militia  to  San  Francisco,  asserting 
that  the  city  was  in  control  of  a  mob.  He  hastened  to 
the  city,  sent  word  to  William  T.  Coleman,  the  president 
of  the  Vigilantes,  for  an  interview,  and  Coleman  met 
him.  Governor  Johnson  asked  Mr.  Coleman  what  he 
wished  to  accomplish  by  the  movement.  Coleman  re¬ 
plied:  “The  law  is  crippled.  We  want  to  accomplish 
what  the  crippled  law  should  do,  but  cannot.  This  done, 
we  will  gladly  retire.  Outrages  are  of  constant  occur¬ 
rence,  our  suffrages  are  profaned,  our  fellow  citizens 
shot  down  in  the  street,  and  our  courts  afford  us  no 
redress.  We  will  endure  it  no  longer.  We  are  not  a  mob. 
We  demand  no  overthrow  of  institutions.  We  demand 
only  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  In  your  heart,  Gov¬ 
ernor,  you  must  know  the  necessity  of  this  measure. 
You  know  the  standing  of  the  men  managing  it.  It  is 
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San  Francisco  herself  who  speaks.  Let  California  stand 
aside.  Let  her  leave  us  to  our  shame  and  sorrow,  for,  as 
God  lives,  we  will  cleanse  this  city  of  her  corruption  or 
perish  with  her.  So  we  have  sworn.” 

This  memorable  interview  between  Coleman,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance,  and  Governor  John¬ 
son  convinced  the  Governor  of  the  determination  of  the 
people  to  bring  back  good  government  in  San  Francisco 
by  the  only  method  left  to  them  in  their  hour  of  need. 

Federal  Authorities  Appealed  to  Against 
“ Armed  Rabble” 

Having  failed  to  embroil  the  committee  in  a  conflidt 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  state  militia,  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  then  turned  to  the  Federal  authorities, 
hoping  the  Government  would  order  General  Wool  (in 
command  of  this  department)  to  send  United  States 
troops  to  crush  the  Vigilantes,  whom  they  described  as 
being  an  armed  “rabble”  of  disloyal  men,  all  “traitors,” 
and  a  menace  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
San  Francisco,  but  so  strong  that  no  other  military 
force  there  could  do  it. 

Before  making  his  report,  General  Wool  asked  if  he 
could  inspedt  the  troops  of  the  committee.  They  were 
called  out,  and  when  General  Wool  had  finished  his  in- 
spedtion,  he  said  it  was  a  wrong  and  a  serious  mistake  to 
call  the  Vigilantes  a  “rabble”  or  mob  of  disloyal  men, 
and  that  from  their  personal  appearance  and  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  their  military  movements  (in  the  short  time 
given  to  them  for  training)  he  had  never  seen  a  better 
organized  body  of  citizens  than  was  shown  by  the  troops 
of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance.  General  Wool’s  report  to 
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Washington  of  the  conditions  he  found  in  San  Francisco 
removed  all  fear  of  the  Federal  authorities  sending 
United  States  troops  to  San  Francisco.  From  that  time 
on,  for  a  good  many  years,  San  Francisco  was  one  of 
the  best-ordered  cities  in  the  country.  The  lesson  of 
1856  was  not  lost  upon  the  citizens,  and  thenceforward 
they  all  gave  more  time  to  their  civic  duties  than  ever 
before. 


The  Slavery  Question  JVas  in  Full  Sway 
in  Those  Days 

In  those  years  of  the  middle  ’50s,  the  old  question  of 
the  abolition  of  human  slavery  had  reached  a  point 
when  the  whole  nation  was  agitated  by  it,  and  led  to 
the  demand  of  the  slaveholding  states  that  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  secede  from  the  Union.  This  was  refused  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  ultimately  brought  on  the 
great  Civil  War  between  the  North  and  the  South.  A 
large  part  of  the  population  of  California  were  men  from 
the  southern  states,  and  a  bitter  feeling  of  antagonism 
had  grown  up  between  the  sedlions.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  so  in  San  Francisco,  where  many  southerners  had 
homes. 

Hon.  David  C.  Broderick  was  one  of  the  Senators 
from  California.  He  was  a  stanch  Unionist,  fearless  and 
outspoken  in  the  Senate  for  the  integrity  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  His  strongest 
opponent  upon  the  question  was  Judge  Terry,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California.  This  antagonism  soon  led 
to  bitter  personalities,  and  gave  both  men  grounds 
under  the  (so-called)  “code  of  honor,”  for  a  challenge 
to  mortal  combat,  which  followed.  The  weapons  used 
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were  chosen  by  the  challenged  alone  (under  the  code). 
Sometimes  the  rifle  or  Colt’s  navy  revolver,  or  the 
favorite  weapon  then  used  in  the  South,  and  known  as 
the  “hair-trigger”  duelling  pistol,  was  selected.  The 
custom  of  duelling  was  brought  to  California  by  gentle¬ 
men  from  the  southern  slave  states,  where  it  existed.  It 
was  assumed  to  be  necessary  as  the  last  resort  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  spirit  of  the  “code  of  honor,”  as  applied  to 
each  man  who  believed  in  it  and  thought  his  honor  had 
been  impugned  by  another.  Since  the  challenge  came 
from  Senator  Broderick,  Judge  Terry  had  the  right  to 
choose  the  weapons  which  were  used.  The  pistol  was  his 
favorite  arm,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  its  mechanism 
and  practice  with  it  he  was  an  expert.  The  duel  was 
fought,  and  Broderick  fell  at  the  first  fire  from  Terry’s 
pistol,  the  bullet  entering  his  breast  near  the  heart.  The 
ball  from  Senator  Broderick’s  pistol  struck  the  ground 
some  distance  in  front  of  Judge  Terry,  although  the 
firing  space  between  the  men  was  only  ten  paces.  All 
of  the  surgeons  and  dodlors  in  the  party  united  in  the 
effort  to  save  Broderick,  and  as  soon  as  possible  he  was 
taken  back  to  the  city  and  given  every  care  by  them 
and  two  other  friends.  But  his  wound  was  too  serious 
to  be  overcome,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  duel  he 
died  from  its  effects.  His  death  intensified  the  bitterness 
prevailing  in  the  northern  states  against  the  slave¬ 
holding  party  of  the  South. 


Colonel  E.  D.  Baker  Delivers  Broderick's 
Funeral  Oration 

On  the  Sunday  following  his  death,  the  funeral  was 
held  from  the  “Plaza”  (Portsmouth  Square),  direddy 
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in  front  of  the  City  Hall  on  Kearny  Street.  On  the  upper 
side  of  the  square  a  stand  for  a  speaker  had  been 
eredted,  and  a  platform  upon  which  the  casket  was  laid 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  speaker  and  outside  of  the 
railing.  It  was  afternoon,  and  the  Plaza  and  every  street 
about  it,  and  the  hilltops  and  roofs,  were  covered  by 
thousands  of  citizens — men  and  women  who  honored 
his  memory  for  his  brave  battle  in  the  Senate,  some¬ 
times  almost  alone,  to  save  the  Union  from  disruption. 
The  speaker  was  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  the  orator, 
statesman,  and  soldier,  who  subsequently  was  elected 
to  Congress.* 

It  was  a  most  impressive  and  solemn  scene.  The  Plaza 
and  surrounding  streets  were  filled  with  thousands  of 
silent,  bare-headed  men.  The  great  fire-alarm  bell  upon 
the  City  Hall,  in  front  of  Portsmouth  Square,  was 
tolled  at  regular  intervals  during  the  oration  over  the 
coffin  containing  the  body  of  Senator  Broderick. 

Colonel  Baker  spoke  with  deep  emotion,  which  cast 
its  influence  over  the  vast  assemblage  gathered  before 
him.  His  praise  of  Senator  Broderick’s  patriotic  stand 
for  his  country’s  integrity,  as  against  disruption,  was 
given  in  calm,  earnest  speech,  without  bitterness  or 
anger.  But  when  the  address  led  him  to  speak  of  events 
which  brought  Broderick  to  his  death  in  the  so-called 
“code  of  honor,”  by  his  duel  with  Judge  Terry,  he  de¬ 
nounced  in  bitter  words  the  “code  of  honor”  as  “a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  It  palters  with  the  hope  of  a  true 
courage,  and  binds  it  at  the  feet  of  crafty  and  cruel 
skill.  Its  surrounds  its  vi6tim  with  the  pomp  and  grace 

*He  served  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  resigned  and  enlisted  in  the 
Union  Army,  took  a  command,  and  was  killed  while  leading  his  troops  into  battle. 
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of  the  procession,  but  leaves  him  bleeding  upon  the 
altar.  Its  pretense  of  equality  is  false;  it  is  unequal  in 
all  the  form,  and  unjust  in  all  the  substance  to  the 
habitude  of  arms.”  These  extradts  from  Colonel  Baker’s 
oration,  which  was  printed  in  full  at  the  time,  will  show 
his  style  as  an  orator.  As  he  was  closing  it,  he  leaned 
over  the  railing,  with  his  arms  extended  over  the  casket, 
and  said  (as  I  recall  the  words),  “Good  friend,  brave 
comrade,  hail,  and  farewell.”  The  thought  has  often 
occurred  to  me  that,  among  the  thousands  of  the  silent, 
earnest  men  who  heard  the  oration,  there  were  but  few 
who  did  not  feel  a  “lump”  rising  in  the  throat.  I  know 
there  was  one  in  mine. 

I  Make  a  Fast  Frip  to  Catch  Los  Angeles  Stage 

My  first  visit  to  southern  California  was  in  1859.  Our 
firm  and  a  number  of  others  had  received  an  intimation 
that  a  debtor  for  quite  a  large  sum,  who  was  a  sutler 
and  merchant  (selling  goods  to  the  soldiers)  at  an  army 
post  on  the  borders  of  California  and  Arizona,  was  in 
trouble  with  some  of  his  creditors.  Not  knowing  the 
real  cause,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  down  in  the 
interest  of  all,  and  be  legally  prepared  for  eventualities. 
The  total  sum  of  indebtedness  in  all  was  some  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  The  overland  stage  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  carrying  mail  and  passengers  for  the  southeastern 
states,  left  the  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  each  day  at  twelve 
o’clock.  The  report  reached  the  firms  interested  during 
the  busy  hours  of  the  morning,  leaving  but  little  time 
to  prepare  the  legal  papers  covering  the  claims  and  take 
the  stage.  Before  that  could  be  done  the  overland  stage 
had  started  from  the  Plaza  on  schedule  time.  So  we 
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telegraphed  to  a  dry-goods  firm,  customers  of  ours,  in 
San  Jose,  to  have  a  fast  team,  with  driver,  to  meet  me 
there  and  to  overtake  the  stage.  I  left  on  the  boat  for 
Alviso,  a  town  on  San  Francisco  Bay  on  the  road  to 
San  Jose,  at  about  two  o'clock,  and,  upon  arrival  at 
Alviso  that  evening,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
stage  had  just  come  in,  and  the  passengers  were  taking 
supper  at  the  hotel.  I  at  once  engaged  passage  to  Los 
Angeles,  took  my  supper,  and  left  with  the  stage  when 
it  resumed  the  journey. 

My  seat  was  on  top,  next  to  the  driver,  and  at  night 
I  slept  beneath  this  seat,  known  as  the  “boot,”  where 
the  mail-bags  were  carried,  as  well  as  express  parcels, 
with  the  privilege  of  a  seat  inside  the  coach  at  night, 
if  I  cared  to  occupy  it.  After  leaving  San  Jose  that 
night,  and  after  the  coach  had  reached  the  foothills,  six 
young  mustangs  were  put  in  harness  to  pull  the  stage 
over  the  mountain  roads.  When  all  of  these  teams — the 
“wheelers,”  the  “swing  team,”  and  the  “leaders,”  each 
with  a  hostler  holding  the  bit  (until  all  the  lines  were 
firmly  held  by  the  driver) — were  ready  for  the  start, 
the  men  let  go  their  holds  on  the  bridles,  and  joining  in 
the  cayuse,  Indian  yell  (so-called)  let.  the  horses  take 
the  road  at  their  own  gait,  but  firmly  held  back  to  the 
road  by  the  driver.  It  was  an  exciting  start,  especially 
at  the  night  stations.  I  asked  the  drivers  about  the 
danger  of  the  stage  slipping  over  the  edge  of  the  road 
around  the  turns,  and  all  said  it  was  the  “animal  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  horse,”  for  his  own  safety,  to  keep  close 
to  the  bank  side  of  the  road,  no  matter  how  swiftly 
they  rounded  the  turns,  also  that  the  greater  danger 
existed  when  they  were  going  at  a  slow  gait. 
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When  the  stages  going  east  and  west  met  upon  the 
road,  both  stopped  and  the  passengers  left  the  stages  for  a 
short  rest  mingled  with  one  another,  exchanging  news¬ 
papers  and  latest  verbal  news  concerning  public  events 
transpiring  when  each  stage  left  its  home  station.  We 
met  the  westbound  overland  there.  I  found  Mr.  Chor- 
pending,  the  sutler,  among  its  passengers.  He  was  going 
to  San  Francisco  to  see  his  creditors.  I  explained  to  him 
my  position,  and  showed  him  my  legal  papers  and  author¬ 
ity  to  replevin  the  goods  which  were  still  in  Mr.  Phineas 
Banning's  warehouse  at  Wilmington,  and  advised  him 
to  give  me  an  order  to  Mr.  Banning  for  all  the  mer¬ 
chandise  upon  paying  him  the  charges  due.  This  he  did 
on  the  spot,  and  we  parted,  I  to  see  Mr.  Banning  at 
Wilmington  and  get  possession  of  the  goods.  Whatever 
his  financial  trouble  was,  I  never  doubted  his  honesty. 
Eventually,  I  sold  all  the  goods  to  Los  Angeles  mer¬ 
chants  at  a  comparatively  small  discount,  for  all  of 
them  were  still  in  the  original  packages  with  Mr.  Chor- 
pending’s  name  upon  each. 

I  Return  to  New  York ,  Making  a  Record  Voyage 

On  December  5,  1859,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years 
from  home,  I  was  one  of  the  passengers  aboard  the 
Pacific  Mail  steamer  “Golden  Gate” — at  that  time  one 
of  the  company’s  fastest  and  best- appointed  steam¬ 
ships — for  Panama.  Many  of  the  passengers  were  busi¬ 
ness  men  going  East  for  a  Christmas  visit  to  the  “old 
home,”  beside  their  wives  and  women  friends.  It  was  a 
real  “care-free”  voyage,  especially  to  the  men  passen¬ 
gers  in  the  first  cabin. 

Upon  such  an  occasion  as  a  Christmas  voyage  to  the 
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old  home,  many  of  us,  upon  opening  stateroom  doors 
on  the  day  of  sailing,  found  generous  gifts  of  “  com¬ 
forts,^ ”  sent  to  the  ship  by  fellow-merchants  and  other 
friends.  These  gifts  often  included  champagne,  table 
wines,  etc.,  besides  fine  imported  Havana  cigars.  In  my 
cabin  I  found  a  liberal  supply  of  all  the  above  comforts. 
At  that  time,  whisky  was  not  very  popular,  but  the 
French  importers  brought  over  to  San  Francisco  cognac, 
table  wines,  etc.  From  the  day  of  sailing  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  until  our  arrival  in  New  York — the  day  before 
Christmas — the  dinner  tables  were  not  without  wine 
(with  the  meal)  for  those  who  wished  it.  We  had  a  sort 
of  agreement  that  enough  should  be  used  for  all  the 
guests  at  each  dinner,  the  fortunate  passenger  contribut¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  his  stock  of  “comforts”  for  the  whole 
company  at  dinner.  The  steward  had  these  instructions, 
and  arranged  the  details  each  day,  and,  while  there  was 
nothing  to  bind  any  passenger,  this  plan  showed  the 
disposition  of  all  to  help  make  the  Christmas  voyage 
home  a  joyous  one,  without  over-indulgence,  as  well  as 
to  emphasize  the  Californians’  respect  for  the  women 
passengers  at  table  with  them. 

At  Panama  we  were  transferred  to  another  steamer, 
sailing  to  New  York,  where  we  arrived  on  the  day  before 
Christmas,  1859.  This  was  the  shortest  voyage  made  by 
the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  occupying  but  nineteen  days  and  twenty 
hours.  Surely  it  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  voyages 
to  all  of  us,  especially  in  that  it  was  a  home-coming 
after  a  long  absence. 
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